








Home and the Fireside 

TELL YOU I would rather make 
somebody happy, I would rather 
have the love of somebody; I would 
rather go to the forest far away 
and build me a little cabin; build it myself and 
daub it with mud and live there with my wife and 
children; I would rather go and live there by my¬ 
self — our little family and have a path that 
leads down to the spring where water bubbles out 
day and night like a little poem from the heart of 
the earth; a little hut with some hollyhocks at the 
corner, with their bannered bosoms to the sun, and 
with the thrush in the air, like a song of joy in the 
morning; I would rather live there and have some 
latticework across the window so that the sunlight 
could fall checkered across the baby in the cradle; 
I would rather live there, and have my soul erect 
and free, than to live in a palace of gold and wear 
the crown of imperial power, and k noW that my 
soul was slimy with hypocrisy. I believe in the 
democracy of the fireside. I believe in the repub¬ 
licanism of the home. 
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“fought and Paid For” 

Veteran Engineer Recalls Canal Days at Wilkes-Barre and Realty Transaction in 
Which He, As a Boy, Was Included 


L ANK canal boats awaiting cargoes, idling 
at rope’s end; canal boats taking coal from 
overhead pockets; canal boats in course of 
construction; canal boats everywhere; lime kilns 
belching smoke and gas; and animating this 
scene robust canallers 
busy about their boats, 
dust begrimed men oper¬ 
ating coal pocket chutes, 
and youthful muleteers 
directing their slothful 
steeds back and forth 
over the trestle above 
the pockets with trips of 
four or five diminutive 
cars now loaded 
coal and now empty. 

All day long, and some¬ 
times far into the night, 
this almost ceaseless ac¬ 
tivity continued, for 
this, a canal basin, was 
indeed a busy place. And 
who remembers it? Only 
a few answer—and shall 
we call them a “ favored 
few ” because they have 
survived its passing as 
well as that of their 
comrades, record of 
whose labor may be read 
between the lines of his¬ 
tory devoted to our early 
canals. 

Today the same site presents a far different 
scene. Gone is the canal, the boats, the coal 
pockets, the lime kilns, and tlie mules. Men. 
however, are still busily engaged in directing the 
work of the moment, ’tis true, but at their dis¬ 
posal they have all the equipment of a modern 


day railroad. Few of these men, very few in¬ 
deed, have knowledge of what transpired at their 
“ very feet,” years and years ago, except as they 
have learned it from the “old timers.” To the 
unacquainted, every landmark has been removed. 

Such has been the 
transformation that 
threescore years have 
wrought where are lo¬ 
cated our yards at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
canal basin was a part of 
the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company’s 
canal, extending from 
Tunkhannock, Pa., to 
Baltimore, Md., and the 
boats and coal pockets 
belonged to the Balti¬ 
more Coal Company, the 
extensive coal properties 
of which were conveyed 
by deed to The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Com¬ 
pany on October 16, 1-867. 

Three years and a half 
earlier there had entered 
the employ of the Balti¬ 
more Coal Company a 
slip of a boy “fresh 
over” from England. 
Born in Liverpool on De¬ 
cember 2d, 18-54, he was 
only four months past 
his ninth birthday and had accompanied liis old¬ 
est sister, Mrs. Ann McNulty, who had come to 
this country to join her husband, then engaged 
with the Baltimore company as barn boss and 
mule buyer and who had preceded her by a year. 
Members of The Delaware and Hudson Vet- 
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erans’ Association, on various occasions, have 
heard Michael Ward, locomotive engineer on the 
Pennsylvania division, relate in his inimitable 
way of how, when the transfer of the properly 
of the Baltimore Coal Company was effected, cer¬ 
tain locomotives and men were involved, or 
“ bought and paid for” as he likes best to express 
it. One of the men to whom he referred was the 
nine-year-old hoy of whom we have spoken, then 
somewhat older of course, better known to us as 
“ Tom ” Winn, whose record as a retired veteran 
of the service is formally credited to Thomas 
David Winn, No. 23 Darte Avenue, Carbondale, 
Pa. His long career ended at his own request 
on March 1, 1.926, at which time he was employed 
as a locomotive engineer. 

Arriving at Castle Garden, New York City, 
after a voyage of from eighteen to twenty days 
on the S. S. Great Western, then making its sec¬ 
ond trip across the Atlantic, he and his sister 
traveled by the Delaware. Lackawanna and Wesl- 
ern to Kingston, Pa., near Wilkes-Barre, where 
they were met by his brother-in-law and completed 
the remainder of the journey by horse and car¬ 
riage. A few days later he was to be found busily 
engaged as a messenger boy at the Baltimore Coal 
Company’s office that stood where the overhead 
bridge is located at the junction with the Lehigh 
Valley railroad. Later he became a muleteer on 
(lie trestle over the coal pockets that spanned 
the canal basin, hauling the little cars of coal as 
they came down from the Black Diamond and 
Baltimore No. 1 breakers and returning with 
them empty after their contents had been de¬ 
posited in the storage pockets. There were two 
sections of pockets, one for lump coal and one 
for finer sizes, and between these were loenfed the 
lime kilns. Tom Mulligan was the boss. 

lie recalls the purchase of the Wyomiuii,. the 
first locomotive used between the breakers and the 
canal basin, and how it was placed in storage 
during the winter months because it was feared 
that it might be damaged by freezing. Later I lie 
Baltimore No. 9 was purchased, and in 1870, 
when he was promoted to a brakeman, he was 
assigned to the run upon which this engine was 
used. Jake Buttman was the engineer and 
Hugliie Flynn, the fireman. There was an engine 
house at Wilkes-Barre, equipped with two pits, 
that greatly resembled a barn, but later it was 
abandoned and thereafter a larger building at 
Hudson, that would hold from three to four en¬ 
gines and having turntable facilities, was used. 

Next in turn he ran as a brakeman on a gravel 
train with George Gilbert, conductor, at a time 
when rail was being laid from Union Junction, 


between Hudson and Yatesville. Dan Pace, who 
years later was killed at Pittston, was the engi¬ 
neer, and Martin McCarty, the fireman. It was 
during this time that he became familiar with 
broad, narrow and standard gauge track, and it 
was frequently his experience to work upon 
trains made up of equipment of two different 
gauges which practice was made possible by the 
use of tracks of three rails, “ two on one side and 
one on the other,” as some of the boys were wont 
to explnin it. 

Then he joined company, as a brakeman, with 
Elliott “ Pop ” Skeels, who recently died, on 
trains Nos. 1 and 2, running between Scranton, 
Pa., and Nineveh. N. Y. Miles Biesecker was the 
engineer; Zachariah Emery, the fireman; Dave 
Nicliol, the baggageman; and Lou Cook, the other 
brakeman. The train left Scranton at (! a. in., 
and arrived at Nineveh at 8:40 a. in., in time to 
connect with what is now No 305 on the Susque¬ 
hanna division. This was in the days of the hoop 
skirt and it was a part of a trainman’s duty, 
inasmuch as stepping stools had not then been 
adopted, to “ boost ” the ladies up the steps and 
assist them in squeezing their hoops past the 
iron guards at the end of the coach platforms. 
It was also during the time that he was on this 
run that the first airbrake equipment was pur¬ 
chased by the Management and put in use on its 
trains. As a trainman he received $45 a month, 
regardless of the number of hours he might he 
on duty, and was expected to clean the coaches 
of his train in addition to other duties. 

After working ten years as a brakeman and 
seeing no possible chance of promotion, he de¬ 
cided to turn to the locomotive for his future 
career. He applied to Mr. Mnnville for a position 
as a locomotive fireman and. after having been 
informed that his services as a trainman were 
entirely satisfactory, his request was granted. He 
was instructed to call at the roundhouse and in¬ 
form the master mechanic as to whom he pre¬ 
ferred to go running with. His choice was George 
Yarns, then on the Rormanskill, No. 24, and hav¬ 
ing done considerable firing .as a brakeman, it 
then being the custom of those so employed to do 
whatever they might be called upon to do, he was 
readily accepted. 

Two years later, or in 1882, he was promoted 
to an engineer. His pay for the first six months 
was $2.25 a day; for the next three months, $2.50; 
and when he had completed his first year at the 
throttle, it was advanced to $3 a day. His first 
engine was the Rover, No. 40, and Bob Copeland, 
now at the head of the roster of locomotive engi- 
(Concluded on Page 176) 
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Irving Was Our Guest in 1841 

Jin Hitherto Unpublished Letter That Appeared In the April “ Yale Review, ” Tells 
of Maying An Inspection Trip With Our Directors 


T HE April, 1027, issue of tl(e Yale Review- 
contains some hitherto unpublished letters 
of Washington Irving. One, dated July 1, 
1841, written to his favorite niece, Mrs. Storrow, 
then resident in Paris, contains an account of a 
trip made by Irving 
over the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal to 
Honesdale and over 
the old 

Koad ” to Carlmndale 
for an inspection of 
The Delaware and 
Hudson’s coal prop¬ 
erties at that point. 

The letter will prob¬ 
ably be of interest to 
the readers of Tun 
Bulletin and is given 
below in full. 

Saturday 

Honesdale. July .'ll, 

1841. 

My dear Sarah, 

I left Cold Spring 
on Monday afternoon, 
in company with Mr. 

Brevoort and Mr. 

West, for Mr. Bre- 
voort’s residence at 
the old Beverley 
House, about a couple 
of miles below Mr. 

Gouverneur’s. It was 
a fine evening and we 
had a delightful drive 
through scenes which 
you will well recol¬ 
lect, and which, on 
our first visit to the 
Highlands, made such 
a vivid impression on 
you. I thought of you 
(but when do I not think of you!) as we crossed 
Indian Brook; one of your favorite resorts; and 
I really had a sad twinge at the heart as we 
drove by the spot where, on our memorable ex¬ 


pedition by land, I left you by the road side, 
seated by the wreck of our waggon, when I went 
in quest of aid. I cannot tell you, my dear Sarah, 
how sweet yet sad these scenes and memorials 
of our past companionship are to me. They con¬ 
stantly make me feel 
how precious you 
were to me, and what 
I have lost in losing 
you. 

After passing by 
the road leading down 
to Mr. Gouverneur’s 
we continued parallel 
to the view, though 
nearly a mile from it; 
with a range of woody 
mountains on our 
left. The road ran 
through the property 
of Mr. Arden, and be¬ 
came grass grown, 
crossed occasionally 
by gates and bars, 
and shaded by mag¬ 
nificent. trees: oaks 
and elms of immense 
size; with here and 
there a neglected ave¬ 
nue; speaking of for¬ 
mer style but latter 
about 
1 arrived 
It is an 
old man 
part of it in- 
a polite 
t he rest a 
farm house. It 
has never had any 
pretension to architec¬ 
tural merit; though 
the pannel'd wains¬ 
cots, tiled chimney 
pieces, in some of the rooms have an air of re¬ 
spectability and quaintness. The chief interest 
about it is, its having been the house at which 
Arnold received the letter from Andre, apprising 



WASHINGTON IRVING 

Irving Cliff 

/ RVING CLIFF, which has been used as a 
cover study for this issue of The Bulletin 
and to which Washington Irving has alluded 
near the close of the accompanying letter to 
his niece, rises 318 feet above Honesdale, Pa., 
and forms, by far, the boldest and most beau¬ 
tiful object of landscape in the region. This 
particular view, copyrighted by li. B. Callaway, 
Honesdale, Pa., and through whose courtesy we 
are permitted to use it, is a most unusual one 
in that it requires only a slight exercise of the 
imagination to discern in the undulating surface 
of the rock distinct facial features. 

On Mr. Irving's visit to Honesdale, which he 
has also briefly described, he scaled the heights 
to the cliff that has since borne his name, and 
the incidents surrounding the naming of it, not 
otherwise mentioned by him. were some years 
later recalled by the ilev. Willard Richardson, 
who in 1841 conducted a school at Honesdale 
and was a member of the party accompanying 
Mr. Irving on that memorable occasion. 

" The next day," related the Rev. Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson, "he (Irving) and Philip Hone and Mr. 
Brevoort visited my school and addressed the 
young ladies and gentlemen. 

“ We then strolled across the Dyberry to a 
shady avenue named ' I.adywood Lane ' by Mr. 
Mr. Irving. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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him that his treason was discovered, and from 
which he made his hairbreadth escape We drank 
tea in an old room, with low ceiling and beams 
overhead, in which Arnold was at breakfast when 
the letter was delivered him; and the foot path 
is still shewn, by which he escaped through the 
woods to the river side. The old mansion is in 
a very lonely situation, just at the foot of the 
mountains, out of sight of the river; and out of 
the way of travel. The Brevoorts have half fur¬ 
nished it, in a very 
simple style; they 
have their harp and 
piano and plenty of 
books; their swing 
under lofty trees, etc., 
and are perfectly en¬ 
chanted with their 
rural retreat. They 
really are quite the 
kind of people to en¬ 
joy the country; liv¬ 
ing very much out of 
doors; rambling about 
the woods and fields, 
and casting off all the 
commonplace of city 
life. I was quite 
sorry that I could not 
pass a few days with 
them in this old 
haunt of treason; but 
Brevoort and myself 
had arranged to set 
off the following 
morning on our ex¬ 
pedition up the river 
to meet the Directors 
of the Delaware & 

Hudson Canal Com¬ 
pany. Our evening 
wag very pleasant. 

Mrs. Brevoort and Laura gave us some excellent 
music and we had some very agreeable conver¬ 
sation. The next morning, leaving Mr. West in 
charge of the family, Mr. Brevoort and myself 
crossed the river to West Point and there got on 
board of an Albany Steamboat, which after a very 
fine sail up the river landed us at Kingston. By 
some mistake we arrived at the place of rendezvous 
three or four hours after the Directors had set 
off in the canal boat so we had to get a carriage 
and endeavor to overtake them. The object of 
their expedition was an annual visit along the 
line of the canal and to the coal mines among the 
mountains. We had a splendid drive of twenty- 


five miles through glorious mountain scenery; 
the Catskill Mountains on the North, the Shaw- 
angunk Mountains on the South, and a beautiful 
wild river the Hondout winding through a roman¬ 
tic valley equal to the Ramapougli. It was after 
dark before we overtook the canal boat, where 
we were most cordially welcomed by the Direc¬ 
tors, among whom was Mr. Philip Hone. The 
canal boat was fitted up with every convenience 
and well supplied with provant for the expedi¬ 
tion : we accordingly 
had a very social and 
merry time of it: one 
night we slept on 
board, and twice on 
shore: but the scenery 
through which we 
passed was beyond 
my most sanguine an¬ 
ticipations. You re¬ 
member the glorious 
variety of mountain, 
and forest, and deep 
rich valley and shin¬ 
ing rivers, which we 
traversed on our 
memorable return 
from the Western 
part of the state. 
Fancy a succession of 
such scenery for up¬ 
ward of a hundred 
miles. For a great 
part of the way we 
tracked the course of 
the Rondout; then the 
then the 
Lackawaxen, etc. The 
canal truly was like 
a beautiful winding 
river: but at times it 
was for many miles, 
built along the face of perpendicular rocky cliffs; 
with great precipices beetling over head, with im¬ 
mense trees growing out of every fissure, while far 
below, at the foot of an artificial wall, roared 
along the Delaware. I think I never in my life 
have been more impressed with natural scenery; 
probably from its being so unexpected:—and 
then the stupendous works of art I was contem¬ 
plating—this daring enterprize of building such 
an immense watery high way along perpendicular 
mountains and through the heart of an almost 
impenetrable wilderness. We reached this place 
yesterday morning. Tt is the great coal deposit; 
whither the coal is brought from the mines (Id 
(Continued on Page 177) 


Irving Cliff 

(Continued from previous page) 

“ We had a lively time, and much pleasantry 
about Mr. Irving having climbed those rugged 
rocks the day before. We came to a spring, and 
as I had a cup, a toast was called for. I gave — 

“ ‘ Ladywood Lane—christened by the author 
of Knickerbocker, who will be remembered as 
long as an American lives, or a Dutchman 
smokes his pipe or drinks his beer.’ 

“ The cup was then handed to Mr. Irving, who 
gave — 

“ ‘ Honesdale — o memento of an enterprising 
man of an enterprising age.’ 

" The cup then passed to Mr. Hone, who gave — 

“ ‘Irving’s Cliff—the dignified and sleeping 
guardian of Honesdale, made famous by the 
weary footsteps of one who has charmed the 
world with his writings.’ 

“ The cup was then handed to Mr. Brevoort, 
who gave — 

"' Irving’s Cliff and Irving—the dignity of 
one and the fame of the other destined to rest 
until rocks melt and authors be no more.'" 

Mr. Irving, the first American to win a Euro¬ 
pean reputation merely as a man of letters, 
whose Salmagundi, Rip Van Winkle and other 
tales icon him undying popularity at home and 
abroad, further distinguished his career by 
serving his country as ambassador to Spain in 
1842, the year following his trip with the Board 
of Directors of The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company on an inspection of its canal, its 
gravity road between Honesdale and Carbondale, 
and its coal properties. He was born in New 
York City on April 3, 1783, and died in 1859. 
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52 Veterans Work 2,787 Years 

Daoid B. Robbins, Passenger Conductor on the Pennsylvania ‘Division, Heads This 
Unique Roster With Sixty-Two Years’ Service 


A N opportunity—a gigantic task it is— 
awaits the editorial genius whose love for 
the railroad profession may lead him some 
day to compile, under the subject of “ The Post- 
War Renaissance of American Railroads,” all the 
outstanding developments, the many notable rec¬ 
ords and accomplishments, that have been 
wrought during the period since the railroads 
were returned hv the Federal Government, to pri¬ 
vate ownership, following the close of the late 
war. The story has been told piece-meal at the 
banquet table, through the press, and in periodi¬ 
cals that devote their entire space to a presenta¬ 
tion of railroad ethics and a discussion of rail¬ 
road problems, topped off with the news of the 
railroad world in general. Brought between book 
covers, however, all this would constitute a vast 
railroad library of diversified subjects, interest¬ 
ing and instructive in every detail. 

Under that chapter, or chapters, wherein per 
sonnel data might be set forth frequent use of an 
old expression in a new way would at once at¬ 
tract the attention of the reader. Prior to this 
period the venerable inference of this expression 
had been enjoyed almost exclusively by members 
of the army and navy who, by reason of long and 
distinguished service befitting their profession, 
had come to be known as “ Veterans.” Just how 
the word “Veteran,” came into popular use as 
applied to the railroad man or woman whose 
service corresponds to that of the soldier or 
sailor in point of faithfulness and devotion to 
duty extending over a long period of years, we 
will leave, however, for someone else to explain. 
On The Delaware and Hudson we have our 
Veterans.” They are recognized as such and 
accorded the many courtesies rightfully due them, 
by the Management and employes generally. 
Neither is it necessary here to explain in detail 
the manner in which these courtesies are con¬ 
ferred nor the particular reason therefor, so well 
known are they. Suffice it to say that The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson family includes a larger per¬ 
centage of Veterans (employes of twenty years 
or more of service, as stipulated in the by-laws 
of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion) than is to be found in such employe groups 
as a rule. 


This is not an egotistic statement. Listen 1 
At Oneonta, N. Y., on September 23, 1924, when 
Daniel Hopkins Lodge No. 1, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, of that city, dedicated the 
caboose wherein the Brotherhood was born and 
placed it on display in Neahwa park where for 
generations to come it will symbolize the prin¬ 
ciples of benevolence, sobriety and industry upon 
which the organization is founded, William G. 
Lee, president of the Brotherhood, in the course 
of other remarks, said: 

“ I have met more men since I’ve been in 
this town who have told me that they have 
been with The Delaware and Hudson twenty, 
thirty and forty years, than I have ever be¬ 
fore met in a railroad center like this. This 
indicates that you are working for a good 
company.” 

Little more might be added. Men, as a class, 
are not fools to the extent that they will con¬ 
tinue to work from year to year, for a total of 
from one to three score years, under conditions 
that are not to their liking. Veteranship there¬ 
fore resolves itself into an admission of content¬ 
ment. For Management it constitutes an admis¬ 
sion of duty faithfully and satisfactorily per¬ 
formed. The Veteran, this being true, may be 
said to typify the spirit of service; he is, indeed, 
the backbone of the employe family. To such 
Cowper paid splendid tribute when he wrote: 

Bis head, 

Xot yet by time completely silver'd o'er, 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpair’d. 
Figures taken from our Personnel records at 
the beginning of the present year disclosed the 
interesting fact that fifty-two of our employes, 
super-veterans you might call them, have indi¬ 
vidual records of service in excess of fifty years. 
In the aggregate their service totals 2,787 years 
and 7 months, or an average of 53 years and 7 
months. Though at a guess it would scarcely be 
eoneeded, the Transportation department, with a 
total of twenty-six, has the majority of these 
men and claims as well, the oldest in point of 
service. The Maintenance of Way department 
is second with seventeen; the Car department, 
third, with three; the Treasury department 
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fourth, with two; and the Signal, Operating, Mo¬ 
tive Power and Purchasing departments have one 
each. 

To David B. Robbins, passenger conductor on 
the Pennsylvania division, falls the honor of 
heading this unique roster with a record of sixtv- 
two years of service, dating from March 15, l'8flf>. 
Another sixty-year man is Howard U. McMil- 
lan, assistant cashier at Albany, who ranks next 
with sixty years and three months of service. 
James E. Dante, agent at East Worcester, is 


third with fifty-eight years and eight months, 
and James A. Fabbell, general laborer in the 
Signal department on the Pennsylvania division, 
is fourth with fifty-eight years and two months. 


Nobody has any right to find life uninteresting 
or unrewarding who sees within the sphere of his 
own activity the wrong he can help to remedy, 
or within himself an evil he can hope to overcome. 
—Chabi.es H. Eliot. 


The Delaware and Hudson Generals 

Qenerals Open Their Sixth Season 


W ITH such a splendid record as twenty- 
seven victories against twelve defeats 
last season to lend encouragement, the 
Generals , as The Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association’s baseball team is known, opened their 
sixth consecutive season on the diamond at Elmira 
on Sunday, April 24, when they met and suffered 
a 1-0 defeat at the hands of the local team play¬ 
ing in the New York-Pennsylvania league circuit. 
In opposing teams of this class, in all sections of 
the country, as has been the team’s practice, its 
record to date is generally recognized as a most 
enviable one. 


The players appearing in the photograph above, 
several of whom have been with the team con¬ 
tinuously since it was organized in 1921, are as 
follows: 

Front row (left to right)—Evers, shortstop; 
Miller, left field; Sandy, 3rd base; Stevens, 
catcher; Marterer, 2nd base; and, Phelps, center 
field. 

Standing (left to right)—Grady, catcher; 
Hogan, pitcher; Dollard, pitcher; Schermcrhorn 
(captain and manager), 1st base; Rosback, 
pitcher; and, Hickey, center field. 
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Zh[ear Million-and-a-Half Mark 

Since January 1, 1922, Our Employes, or Their Beneficiaries, Have Received 
$1,368,909.27 Through Group Insurance Protection 


N INETY-TWO and three-tenths per cent of 
our eligible employes are financially inter¬ 
ested in an investment that since January 
1, 1922, has returned to The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son family 5,019 dividends aggregating $1,368,- 
909.27. In one month alone, that of June, 1920, 
these dividends reached the high mark of $42,- 
451.44. A thoughtful and considerate Manage¬ 
ment and employe foresight have combined to 
make possible this enormous distribution of time¬ 
ly needed funds. 

Briefly stated, this is the net result up to and 
including April 30, last, of the plan of Group 
Insurance adopted by the Management of our 
Company for the protection of its employes and 
their dependents, a little more than five years 
ago. Each year since our employes, or their bene¬ 
ficiaries in many instances, have received an 
average of approximately $275,000 in excess of 
gross wages. An obvious lesson, indeed, is this. 

The other side of the story—the human interest 
side, if you please—is of a too personal nature 
to be related in detail although it is not unknown 
to officials of the Company. Essentially, it is a 
story of homes saved from the despair of debt; 
brought on by illness or accident, and, in some 
instances, by accounts of how a widowed mother 
has been enabled to keep her little “brood"’ 
together when the death of the father has re¬ 
moved for all time its principal source of sup 
port. But don’t mistake this: there is also a 
dark and regrettable chapter wherein is written 
a record of the indifference of those who, either 
due to a lack of appreciation of the provisions of 
the plan or whose better judgment was swayed 
by bad counsel, did not subscribe to the plan only 
to suffer or cause their families to suffer as a 
result later on. 

So well understood by all is the working of the 
plan that to describe its various options here 
seems unnecessary. It should be appreciated, 
however, that many of our employes who are now 
protected by these policies, owing to their age or 
physical condition at the time they subscribed 
for them, could not have secured the same pro¬ 
tection in any other way. Furthermore, its in¬ 
clusion of pensioned employes, who are policy¬ 
holders at the time of their retirement from the 


service, is a provision that commends itself most 
highly and in particular to those who are nearing 
the end of their activity. In one instance the 
beneficiary of a pensioned conductor received 
benefits of $3,400 following his death. 

During the record month previously mentioned, 
life payments aggregated $29,200; health, $8,- 
(101.17; accident, $1,180.41; accidental death and 
dismemberment, $2,900; and total and permanent 
disability, $569.86. 

Total payments up to and including April 30, 


last, have been made as follows: 

No. of 

Amount Option Claims 

$854,803.90 Life . 696 

376,593.97 Health . 3,710 

31,994.51 Accident . 391 

71,600.00 Accidental Death and 

Dismemberment . 48 

23,224.74 Total and Permanent Dis¬ 
ability . 33 

10.692.09 Unemployment . 141 

$1,308,909.27 Total . 5,019 


So uncertain is life that to stress the value of 
one option over another would be to deal unfairly 
with those who are subscribers to the plan or 
who may become subscribers to it. A study of 
1 lie recapitulation of total claims paid to date 
will show this to be true. Records in the office 
of the Assistant to the General Manager for Per¬ 
sonnel, where the insurance bureau is located, 
reveal numerous instances where men in appar¬ 
ently good health at the end of their day’s work 
have died shortly after going off duty; how others 
in equally as good health have been suddenly 
stricken with an illness that afterward extended 
over a period of several weeks or, in not a few 
instances, over several months; and of others 
whose work was in no ways hazardous but who, 
nevertheless, have suffered accidents and even ac¬ 
cidental death. Other equally as noteworthy in¬ 
stances might be cited by way of argument in 
favor of the benefits of the plan, but all of this 
really seems unnecessary in view of what already 
has been accomplished by means of it. 
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Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by 
day. 

—Longfellow. 


Oldest Transportation Company 

From The (.Manchester, N. H .) Leader 
AST week, our oldest transportation com¬ 
pany celebrated its one hundred and fourth 
anniversary. During all but twenty-eight 
years of that long existence, this rich and power¬ 
ful railroad carried the official title, “ Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company.” It was not an 
amphibious existence. The road had long left 
the water wholly behind before by act of the New 
York Legislature its name was changed to “ Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Company.” 

The company is of intimate and active interest 
to us because we are an anthracite-using state 
and the Delaware and Hudson is the great an¬ 
thracite road, and so an enormous part of the 
import tonnage here originates on its lines and 
is delivered to the Boston and Maine by it. For 
that reason it is one of the most important rail¬ 
roads to us and if its great plans for expansion 
go through, will be still more important. 

Beginning as a canal to carry “ stone coal,” in 
transporting the coal from the mines at Carbon- 
dale to Honesdale, the company built a railroad 
consisting of a series of inclined planes up and 
down which cars were handled by cables, and be¬ 
tween these were so-called “ levels ” over which 
cars were hauled by horse3 or allowed to run by 
gravity alone. Later, the “ levels ” were provided 

one hundred and seventy 


with sufficient grade to allow them to operate by 
gravity entirely. 

At one time, recourse was had to the use of 
locomotives and four of these then new contriv¬ 
ances were purchased in England. One of these, 
the “ Stourbridge Lion,” was the first locomotive 
to turn a wheel on this continent, and made its 
initial run on August 8, 1829. 

From this beginning, the company gradually 
passed into a railroad company, the last of its 
use of water transportation being in 1898. 

One of the richest and best managed roads in 
America, although a short road, when the Ripley 
plan of consolidations was put forth The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson found itself left out. Leonob 
F. Loree, the president, always one of the con¬ 
structive men among railroad presidents, pro¬ 
ceeded to carve out for himself a railroad em¬ 
pire commensurate with the importance of the 
body of capital the road represented and the 
leadership he had exercised in the railroad world. 
At the present time the plans being worked out 
call for continuous Delaware and Hudson track¬ 
age from the Hudson to the Rio Grande, and al¬ 
ready thousands of miles of track have been se¬ 
cured. An enormous system under Delaware and 
Hudson capital management extends through the 
Southwest from St. Louis to the Mexican Border, 
and the links from Albany and New York to 
Chicago and St. Louis are being forged. Rumor 
credits now one and now another railroad as 
being part of these links. It is one of the most 
daring conceptions in railroad history, perhaps 
more daring than the “ Jim ” Hill roads of the 
Northwest, because Mr. Hill went into a country 
where he had no rivals, where the people went 
far more than half way to welcome him and his 
rails, while President Loree finds others of the 
great railroad systems anxious to block this 
creation of a new system which in its detached 
portions is already comparable with the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio, and which, when its plans are 
finally consummated, will be one of the ten great 
systems of the country. 

Very old, very prosperous, famed for living at 
peace both with the country it serves and its own 
employes, this ancient road which began by link¬ 
ing up the Delaware and Hudson rivers for water 
carriage, now takes the far leap from the Hudson 
to the Rio Grande and then in all probability to 
the Pacific ocean at Guaymas, Mexico, which 
would mean that it operated under three flags 
here in its second century, the British, American, 
and Mexican. 
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Members of The Delaware and Hudson Athletic Association's Ladies* Bowling League 


We Make Our Mark I n Bowling 


Popular [Vinter Pastime Finds Favor Jlmong Our Employes Who Culminate the 
Season With Splendid Social Functions 


B OWLING had one grand fling among our 
employes during the past winter. Teams 
from one department or another were en¬ 
tered in competitive play in Plattsburg, White¬ 
hall, Albany, Troy, Oneonta and Carbondale. In 
Albany, in particular, the pastime attracted our 
employes to the extent that two leagues—a ladies' 
and a gentlemen’s—were formed under the di¬ 
rection of The Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association and functioned most successfully un¬ 
til the close of the season. One team from the 
Colonie “ Back Shop ” was entered in the Troy 
Industrial league, one team from the Gentlemen's 
league of Albany in the local City league, and 
two five-man teams the members of which were 
the high-average men of the Gentlemen’s league, 
participated in the American Bowling Congress 
tournament in Peoria. Ill. In the latter play, 
William Folev, of the Colonie Motive Power 
department's team, rolled into the money with 
a three-game score of 063 in the singles. 

One of the Albany leagues had an exclusive 
membership of forty young ladies recruited from 
among the employes in the General Offices, while 
in the other there were twelve teams of five men 
each, two teams representing the Car and Motive 
Power departments at the Colonie shops, respec¬ 


tively, one the American Express Company, and 
the remainder bowling under tbe names of va¬ 
rious departments in the General Offices. Mrs. 
Jane Fabbo of the Personnel department, was 
president of the former, and J. R. Lindsav of 
the Paymaster's office, was president of the 
latter. 

All of the games of the two Albany leagues 
were bowled on the Railroad Young Men’s Chris- 



THE WINNING TEAM 

Marie Munger, Helen Buehler, Jane Fabbo, Marie 
Hanney, Mildred Stephens 
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The Gentlemen's League. (Insert) William Foley, American Bowling Congress Tournament Honor Mi 


We must not hope to he mowers 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 
And watered the furrows with tears. 


It is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours; 

Lifefs field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 


tian Association's alleys in Broadway, Albany, 
the alleys having been turned over to tbe super¬ 
vision of a Board of Governors comprising two 
members each from The Delaware and Hudson, 
the New York Central and the American Express 
companies, and of which IT. C. Yoong of our 
Purchasing department, was chairman. Robert 
Caiuuck was alley manager. Team and indi¬ 
vidual cash prizes stimulated the play through¬ 
out the season and as a final and fitting climax 
the members of each league met on separate 
occasions for an evening of sociability the crown¬ 
ing feature, in each instance, being a banquet. 

The members of the Ladies’ league at their 
banquet which was held in the Hampton hotel in 
Albany, on Monday evening, April 25, re-elected 
all their officers, with the exception of vice-presi¬ 
dent, an office made vacant by resignation and 
for which a new choice therefore had to be made, 
as follows: President, Jane Fa into; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Agnes Welchj secretary, Mrs. Lillian 
Lasher; and, treasurer, Mabel Francis. Simi¬ 
lar action was taken by the members of tbe 
Gentlemen’s league on Saturday evening, April 
2, when they met at Kapp’s “ Sleepy Hollow ’’ 
hotel, in Rensselaer, for their annual get-together. 
Their officers are: J. R. Lindsay, president: 
E. J. Keoinsh, vice-president; G. H. Ayres, 
treasurer; and E. .T. Ryan, secretary. 

These banquets also were made tbe occasions 
for the awarding of prizes. In tbe Ladies’ league 
the Personnel team, captained by Mrs. Fabbo, 


THE "CHAMPS" 

Colonic Car Department Team— (Seated) Floyd Clough 
and "Bear" Beale. (Standing) Michael Lonczak, Elliott Mc- 
Gaughan (captain) and Alfred Cruickshank. 

won the prize of $20 offered the team finishing 
in first place, and altogether team and indi¬ 
vidual prizes totaled $297. 

By reason of a larger membership the prize 
money for the Gentlemen’s league aggregated 
$372.70, of which the Generals, captained by 
Robert Gemberung, who won first place in tbe 
first half of the season, received $20.50, and Hie 
Car department team, captained by Elliott Mc- 
Gaughan, winner of the second half, $30. The 
Car department team, which defeated the Gen¬ 
erals in the roll-off, and. thereby became the 
championship team, received a further considera¬ 
tion of $10. Total expenditures of the league 
amounted to $6S8.90, for the season. 
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Key Punch Operators at Work in Auditor of Disbursements' Office 


ZAQne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

IV—‘Urain and Engine Mileage and Payroll Accounting 


I N a previous article the statement was made 
that The Delaware and Hudson Company is 
the originator of new applications for Elec¬ 
tric Tabulating and Accounting Machines in the 
field of railroad accounting. The first bit of 
pioneering in this connection was the devising 
of a system whereby train and engine mileage 
reports and train crews’ payroll records were 
automatically maintained. 

After our Accounting department had installed 
the electric tabulators and had the freight ap¬ 
plication going full swing, it realized the great 
benefits to be derived from the Punehed-Hole 
method, and determined to expand its applica¬ 
tion thereof. The results, as measured by cost 
and by the production, were satisfactory, and 
thus other roads became interested in handling 
mileage statistics electrically and soon adopted 
the practice themselves. So in the early days 
of the adaptation of Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines to other than census usage 
The Delaware and Hudson Company made its 
first, and very valuable, contribution to Punehed- 
Hole Accounting as applied to railroad require¬ 
ments. 

Statistics, insofar as railroads are concerned, 
are something more than an aid to judgment. 
Especially is this true in relation to mileage re¬ 
ports and trainmen’s payroll data. The Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission demands a com¬ 
parative statement of mileage; the Internal 
Revenue department, for income tax purposes, 


demands a statement of wages paid. Hie Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson, itself, needs mileage statistics 
for its annual report, for the apportionment of 
expenses between freight and passenger service, 
to determine the cost of lubrication per mile (an 
important item since lubrication is sold under 
a guarantee), to anticipate general overhauling* 
to engines: locomotive mileage is also a factor 
in the computation of various averages of costs. 

When an engineer delivers bis engine to the 
ash pit, jumps from the cab. and signs off on 
the register, that trip for him is done; but echoes 
of it will trickle through the country's business 
till they reach nothing less than the Govern¬ 
ment’s archives at Washington. To show the 
various steps that turn a day’s run into operat¬ 
ing statistics is the purpose of this brief de¬ 
scription of the way nine digits, a cipher and 
punched holes handle engineers’ and conductors’ 
time reports. 

The records of a run begin with each member 
of a train and engine crew signing the Call Reg¬ 
ister when reporting for duty. This register con¬ 
tains the names of the enginemen and trainmen, 
their respective numbers, occupation, class of 
service engine number, train number and the 
time each reported for duty. At the end of the 
run a similar register is signed and the same 
information given, supplemented with the time 
and place each reported for duty, the time each 
arrived at the terminal and the time released. 

At the end of each day or trip the engineer 
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must make out and sign a Time Return and De¬ 
lay Report of Engine Employes, which covers all 
the time and place details connected with the 
trip or trips made that day. Likewise, the con¬ 
ductor must make out and sign a Time Return 
and Delay Report of Train Employes, which covers 
the same points as the engineer’s report but deals 
with the train instead of the engine crew. In 
addition to the time and place data, the reports 
contain such information as road mileage, switch¬ 
ing and work service, stops to set off and pick up 
cars, terminal delays, and extra switching service. 

These reports are dropped into boxes provided 
for the purpose at terminals or other designated 
places where they, together with the Call Regis¬ 
ter, are collected daily at 11:59 p. m., under the 
supervision of the yardinaster or roundhouse 
foreman; the reports are checked against the 
Call Register and together with it are sent to 
the division superintendent’s office. Here an¬ 
other check is made. Reports improperly pre¬ 
pared are returned to the maker for correction. 
Here also the Class of Service is coded—by giv¬ 
ing each class a number—in preparation for the 
key punch operators who later will duplicate all 
this data on tabulating cards. 

After a thorough cheek has been made and the 
report of each engineer compared with that of 
his conductor, the documents are divided into 
bundles of seventy-live. A transmittal list num¬ 
ber is assigned to each bundle and written on 
the reports therein and all sent by registered 
mail to the Auditor of Disbursements, in whose 
office the reports are audited and accepted. 

Here, in the tabulating machine division, 
after the rates, allowances, charges, classes of 
service hnd codings have been audited, the mile¬ 
age and time reports are separated and given 
to comptometer operators to compute the allow¬ 
ances and make the proper entries. After this 
operation the reports are delivered to the tabulat¬ 
ing department. 

The magic of electricity now begins to flow 
around this payroll and mileage data, pepping 
up the time element as regards the preparation 
of statements, reducing human effort to a small 
fraction of the amount required to do the same 
work by old-fashioned methods, bringing an ac¬ 
curacy that at the same expense was undreamed 
of before—in short, creating an efficiency that 
eventually caused other roads to follow in our 
trail. 

The key punch operators take the first step 
in transmuting these mileage and payroll figures 
into significant facts. As has been explained 
previously, the Punched-Hole method of account¬ 


ing functions through the use of tabulating cards 
on which original data is recorded by means of 
perforations. So a few days after being deposited 
in the terminal boxes the engineers’ and con¬ 
ductors’ reports are fixed in a permanent, un¬ 
alterable form by the key punch operators, and 
then verified. 

The process of verifying punched hole records 
is to place each perforated card in a so-called 
Verification Key Punch and then—using the 
original written information as copy—-proceed to 
punch as though the data were just being re¬ 
corded. The carriage and card will move for¬ 
ward in the usual manner until an incorrectly 
punched hole is reached; the machine then stops, 
the card is withdrawn and a new one correctly 
made. 

Everything is ready now for the automatic 
compilation of reports and statistics at the pre¬ 
scribed time. 

In the old days the individual locomotive mile¬ 
age and service reports were laboriously written 
in longhand; besides being subject to errors and 
illegibility they required a long time to prepare. 
Now, however, the tabulating cards bearing the 
relevant information are placed in the Electric 
Accounting Machine and a detailed, printed mile¬ 
age and service report unrolls from it at the 
rate of seventy-five printed items per minute. 
Compare that with the speed of longhand! 

And so it goes with various other results ob¬ 
tained. One card form yields employes’ com¬ 
pensation data for Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion reports, another, employes' earnings for the 
Federal and State income tax bureaus, another, 
locomotive mileage figures, and, yet another, 
transportation payroll data. These several cards 
permit analyses of train and engine mileage and 
of payroll statistics to be made from every con¬ 
ceivable angle. 

More specifically they yield such operating in¬ 
formation as the following, though this list of 
uses to which the tabulating cards under discus¬ 
sion are put is but a partial one: 

Charges Against Other Departments and Com¬ 
panies 

Deductions 

Payroll 

Labor Distribution 
Shortage Claims 
Correction of Time 
Overtime 
Straight Time 

Weekly and Monthly Checking of Employes 
Oil-Burning Locomotive Mileage 
Comparative Locomotive Mileage 
Individual Locomotive Mileage 
And many other forms of statistics 

The last named report deserves special men- 
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tion because individual engine mileage statistics 
are the yardstick by which the superintendent 
of motive power measures his reserve locomotive 
energy. Insufficient power creates a transporta¬ 
tion breakdown. The life of an engine is figured 
in miles. As engines are designed and powered 
to meet the kind of service each is to perform, 
so does each type differ in the mileage it should 
yield before a trip to the shops for major repairs 
becomes necessary. Some run 125,000 miles, with 
minor repairs now and then; others run only 
45,000 miles between general overhaulings. The 
gap in between is filled by engines of various 
classes. A detailed, up-to-the-minute report on 
all engines—wherein is given the date on which 
each last left the shop with the full number of 
potential miles stored in its parts, and the mile¬ 
age run to date,—is an indispensable operating 
chart. By it is gauged the engine power on 
hand. 

Every mileage report turned in by engineer 
or conductor is ultimately reflected in several of 
the above-mentioned analyses, as well as in others 
not given. It is quickly seen, therefore, how 
vital to efficient management such reports are. 

When all is said and done, the crux of a rail¬ 
road’s efficiency lies in the performance of its 
motive power and rolling stock, and for that 
reason an accounting system which permits the 
analyzing of train and engine movement in 
minutest detail and from all its various angles 
is essential. 

This the Bunched-Hole method does; further¬ 


more, it brings a definite assurance of accuracy, 
for punched holes are not subject to alteration; 
it yields many valuable analyses which, because 
of the expense involved, could not be obtained 
manually; it produces detailed reports carrying 
up-to-date news because the speed of electricity 
has moved them. And accuracy, economy and 
speed are the bone and sinew of railroad efficiency. 

Friendship 

T isn't after all, so much 
We need: We need a hand to clutch 
To give us strength in moments weak — 
Some other heart our heart may seek, 

And sin or sorrow, frankly speak. 

Whatever way our footsteps tend. 

Life's greatest gift is such a friend — 

Some shrine where tee can come r confess 
Our frailty, our littleness, 

Some friend to counsel and caress. 

We need some comrade who is true 

To comfort me, encourage you; 

We need some friend, dispassionate, 

To love, advise, and quiet hate, 

And day by day to set us straight. 

For even God through man must reach 

The hearts of other men to teach; 

So God made friendship—that is why 
True friendship tvill never die, 

But links forever earth and sky. 

We need some constant friend to stand 

Like some great lighthouse on the land, 

And throw God's truth across life’s sea — 

And then a comrade such as he 
We need to someone else to be. 

—Douglas Malloch, In Pythian Sisters Tidings. 


T)elanson Roundhouse Scene In 1884 



Those appearing in the above photograph are (from eft to right) : Lime Ryndos. Charles Bouck. 
Charlea Rector. William Wiley. William Potter. Harry Bryden. John McGovern. Charles Whittaker. Jasper 
Stone, John Stranahan and James Hinton. The two in the windows are the Little brothers, who were em- 
ployed as wipers. 
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jlssist Flood Vidims 

C OLONIE main simp employes came to tlie 
relief of Mississippi flood sufferers with a 
donation of $232.03 which their Craft offi¬ 
cers are shown, in the photograph above, deliver¬ 
ing in the form of a check to Miss Mary Thomas, 
executive secretary of the Albany chapter of the 
American Red Cross. An appeal addressed to 
them by H G. Becker, shop superintendent and 
acting superintendent of motive power during 
the foreign absence of G. S. Edmonds, was 
accorded this most hearty response as the further 
result of a one day’s campaign directed by the 
foremen among the members of their respective 
forces. It was in every sense of the word a free¬ 
will contribution. 

Those appearing in the photograph are, from 
left to right: Edward Fari.ev, senior guardian, 
Craft of Pipefitters; James D. Robb, senior guar¬ 
dian, Craft of Machinists; Edgar Kki.vington, 
protector, Craft of Electricians; John Sandy, 
senior guardian, Craft of Boilermakers; John 
Eichers, senior guardian, Craft of Blacksmiths; 
Miss Mary M. Wasson, chairman of the Albany 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross; and 
Miss Mary R. Thomas, executive secretary of the 
Albany County Chapter (receiving the check). 
Mr. Becker is at the left of the group. 

A similar contribution of fifty dollars was 
made to the Oneonta chapter of the American 
Red Cross by The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ 


Association of the Susquehanna division and its 
Ladies’ Auxiliary on the occasion of their regu¬ 
lar quarterly meetings held in that city on Sun¬ 
day, May 8, each organization donating twenty- 
five dollars. 


‘‘ {Bought and Paid For " 

(Continued from Page 164) 
neers on the Pennsylvania division, was his fire¬ 
man. They were engaged in pusher service on 
the mountain between Carbondale yards and 
Ararat. 

In the years that followed, he held at one time 
or another most of the runs on the division, but 
for twenty-two years prior to his retirement had 
been in passenger service, lastly and for five years 
on trains Nos. 502 and 509, with Conductor Dock- 
erty, who recently died, lie has survived all of 
the men with whom he was employed in the be¬ 
ginning of his career and naturally feels a sense 
of loneliness on occasions when their names are 
mentioned or possibly their faces appear in vision 
to him. Fortunately, much to the gratification 
of his relatives and friends, he is enjoying splen¬ 
did health. 

Though exposed day after day to the many 
dangers common to railroad work before the 
adoption of safety appliances such as are now in 
use, he escaped personal injury of a serious na¬ 
ture. On i i)e occasion be was knocked out of the 
cab of his engine, as the result of a slight col¬ 
lision at Forest City, and with no one else aboard 
to shut off the throttle it ran away. Fortunately 
it encountered no other train on the way and 
came to a stop at Burnwood as a result of having 
exhausted its steam. At another time the right 
side of the cab was torn from bis engine, at 
Jermyn, but he suffered only from shock. 

Forty-eight years ago last December, he was 
married to Suzanne Finnegan and to them nine 
children, six of whom are living, have been born. 
One son, JosEi’ll A., is employed as general fore¬ 
man in the Motive Power department at Platts- 
Imrg, N. Y. 

He is a member of Division No. 160, Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, S. II. Dotter lodge 
of Carbondale, of St. Rose’s Roman Catholic 
church and of the Holy Name Society of St. Rose- 


Every successful man establishes some kind of 
a network to catch the odd minutes, half horns, 
gaps “between times’’ which most people sweep 
into the waste of life .—Schenectady Works 
News. 
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‘Oeterans Dance at Oneonta 

HEY danced the whole evening long and 
enjoyed it immensely, did the members of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ As¬ 
sociation of the Susquehanna division, a unit of 
the general association, their sons and daughters, 
and their friends, on Wednesday evening, April 
20. The dance was held in the State Armory at 
Oneonta, and was the third to be sponsored by 
the Association, upward of three hundred couples 
manifesting by their presence their faith in the 
ability of the Veterans to anticipate with ap¬ 
preciative understanding the desires of both 
youth and its elders. Those who for one reason 
or another did not dance found splendid enter¬ 
tainment in watching these who did and so the 
evening proved most enjoyable for one and all. 

If anything, the dance this year turned a new 
success. This may be ascribed, in part, to the 
splendid arrangements that have been made in 
other years which have resulted in giving the 
event an enviable reputation. The crowd was 
just a little livelier, the added features just a 
little better, and the program on the whole of a 
somewhat finer quality. The committee, headed 
by W. C. Gurney of Binghamton, president of 
the general association, and including L. F. Wel- 
i.Eit, Georoe W. Sawyer, Phillip Reyxoi.iik, J. 
W. Nolan, Thomas Shattcck, M. E. Hart, A. 
W. Apk'ey and H. 0. Becker, had hoped that 
this might he so and it was its careful planning 
that brought realization to those hopes. 

At 8 p. in., .Tames Walsh inaugurated the 
program with a baritone solo following which 
Dickinson’s ten-piece orchestra struck into a 
waltz and dancing became the order of the hour. 
There were selections that pleased the young 
folk and others that harked back to a day when 
their elders were as youthful as they and so 
everyone was made happy. At intervals special 
entertainment was provided. This brought be¬ 
fore the party .Miss Ruth Hill, daughter of W. .T. 
Hill, assistant to the paymaster, in numbers in 
which she featured the toe dance, Black Bottom. 
Chariest'Ji and clog steps, with Miss Irene Hayes 
of Oneonta, as accompanist, and at other times 
Mr. and Mrs. William Breffle of Oneonta, gave an 
interpretation of the Argentine tango. These 
features elicited the admiration of the veterans 
and their guests, which they expressed by hearty 
applause. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, also, was very much in 
evidence and throughout the evening served a 
splendid buffet lunch in the “ mess hall ” in the 
basement of the armory. Mrs. J. ,T. Conroy of 
Albany, president of the auxiliary, was ably as¬ 
sisted in this work by Mrs. P. H. Keegan, secre¬ 


tary; Mrs. V. L. Bartow, treasurer; Mrs. Hattie 
Bell, Mrs. John Xolan, Mrs. O. D. Simmons, Mrs. 
Ida Hunt, Mrs. Emma Ilcwell, Mrs. George W. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Elmer Bugliee, Mrs. Phillip Rey¬ 
nolds, Mrs. E. W. Lalor, Mrs. L. F. Weller and 
Mrs. Clarence Berner. 

Ben E. Chapin, editor of The Railroad Em¬ 
ployee, official publication of the veteran move¬ 
ment, was among those present, while the re¬ 
mainder of the party was representative of the 
entire division. Through the courtesy of the 
Management a special train had been run from 
Albany and proved of great convenience to those 
residing north of Oneonta, while those from 
south of the city found suitable service in trains 
Nos. HQ!) and 311 northbound and 312 southbound. 

Iroing IVas Our Quest In 1841 

(Continued from Page 166) 
miles distant 1 in cars along a railroad and 
whence it is transported in the canal boats. The 
place is new but very bustling, and promises to 
rise to importance. It is well laid out and pret¬ 
tily built, and is named after Philip Hone who 
has been one of the most efficient persons in pro¬ 
moting this great enterprise. What I have con¬ 
tinually felt throughout this journey was the 
want of some companion to whom I could ex¬ 
press my delight, and who could sympathize in 
my impressions. My fellow travellers were all 
men of business: with the exception of Brevoort, 
who was unusuaPv obtuse, and Hone, who was in 
general too much taken up with himself. But I 
have been spoiled of late years by having you so 
much with me in my excursions after the pic¬ 
turesque, and accustoming myself to turn to you 
on all occasions when I wanted some one to help 
me to enjoy a landscape. 

Saturday, August 1. We have been overtaken 
by an easterly storm and have to postpone our 
expedition by rail road to the coal mines until to¬ 
morrow. What a contrast between the Sunday I 
am passing at this place and that which you are 
contemplating at Paris. Here it is literally a 
day of rest. A mere repose from labor; a uni¬ 
versal stillness, but an absence of all enjoyment. 
Nothing can be more dull and monotonous than a 
Sunday in one of these little, commonplace, or¬ 
derly country towns. I have been to a common¬ 
place little church of white boards, and seen a 
congregation of commonplace people and heard a 
commonplace sermon, and now cannot muster up 
anything but commonplace ideas; so that I will 
forbear writing any more for the present. Good 
Lord deliver me from all prevading commonplace 
which is the curse of our country. It is like the 
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sands of the desert, which are continually steal¬ 
ing over the land of Egypt and gradually effacing 
every trace of grandeur and beauty and swallow¬ 
ing up every green thing. I must confess I envied 
you your half wicked Parisian Sunday; at church 
in the morning and at S’Cloud in the afternoon. 

Aug. 3. Carbondale. If I have wished for you 
repeatedly on former parts of my route I have 
been well satisfied you were not with me on the 
journey from Honesdale to this place, and yet it 
has been one of the most striking and interesting 
parts of the whole expedition; we have come en¬ 
tirely by rail road, in rough cars or boxes, made 
for the transportation of coal, fitted up with 
rude benches, with buffalo skins thrown over 
them. We were drawn by horses, but came at 
the rate of little more than two miles an 
hour. 

We have now got through with our examina¬ 
tion of the various parls of this great mining 
enterprise, and this afternoon we turn our faces 
homeward. This evening we shall reach Hones¬ 
dale; thence we take an extra stage to Goshen, 
and thence I shall shape my course either by 
Newburgh to the Highlands; or by the rail road 
to Tappan, and so to the cottage. I long to get 
back to little Sunnyside, from whence my absence 
has been most unexpectedly prolonged by this 
wild expedition, and from whence I have heard 
nothing since my departure and shall hear noth¬ 
ing until my return. I find the Great Western 
has arrived. There are therefore letters from 
you, to some of the family if not to my¬ 
self. 

New York, Aug. 6th. We left Carbondale on 
the afternoon of the 3rd and had a fine drive 
through the mountains to Honesdale. where we 
were warmly welcomed. Indeed I was quite sur¬ 
prised by the cordial attention I experienced in 
these villages in the wilderness, and by a com¬ 
pliment that had been paid me during my absence. 
On Sunday afternoon I had rambled with some 
of my fellow travellers to the summit of a peculiar 
and very picturesque cliff on the crest of a woody 
height, that overlooks the pretty village of Hones¬ 
dale and its romantic valley; and had returned 
home by a beautiful walk along the foot of the 
mountains, overhung with rocks and trees, with 
thickets of Kalmias, Rhododendrons, etc., and a 
wild little river babbling along, and dividing it 
from the village. It was a perfect green alley 
carpeted with verdure, one of the most delightful 
walks I had ever seen in the vicinity of a village. 
Several of the young people of the village were 
taking their Sunday’s stroll in it. I expressed 
my hope that so charming a promenade might 


never be laid desolate by the hand of improve¬ 
ment but might be kept up as a public resort and 
suggested that it might be called ( Cady woodI 
lane; to secure for it the all potent protection 
of the ladies. On our return from Carbondale, 
the two rival newspapers of Honesdale were (put 
into?) my hand, in which I found my sojourn 
in the village mentioned at large, my visit to the 
cliff, etc., and that the latter had been named 
Irving’s cliff in memorial of my visit, and the 
beautiful green alley had received the name of 
Ladywood lane—I furthermore heard before my 
departure that in the course of the week the 
ladies were to have a rural fete in the lane by 
way of conferring on it its name in style. . . . 

And now my dear Girl I must conclude this 
rambling letter which, for the most part is about 
Beenes in the wilderness, which will not interest 
you so much as home scenes: but I could not help 
still taking you with me on my travels. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

Washington Ibving. 


For the visit to Honesdale Irving paid heavily 
in illness. On the last day of his excursion he 
sat outside beside the driver, to see the mountain 
scenery. The exposure in the hot sun, after other 
fatigues, it was thought, caused a severe fever. 


Courtesy is a duty publir servants owe to 
the humblest member o) the. public .— 
Lord Btron. 


Qravily Plane At Honesdale 
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Clicks from the Rails 


SKCemorial Eulogizes Harriman 

•' Of all the great builders, the 
famous doers of things in this 
busy world, none more ably anil 
manfully did his appointed 
work,” is the tribute paid to 
the late E. H. Harriman, former 
president of the Union Pacific 
and a Conspicuous figure other¬ 
wise in railroad history, as a 
part of an inscription on a 
bronze tablet unveiled at the 
Boise, Idaho, station on April 
17, last. At the same time the 
four bells of the Harriman 
chimes, given by a friend and 
placed in the station tower, were 
dedicated to his memory. ; The 
bells weigh 1.500 pounds. 


Honor 50-Year Commuter 

After having ridden for fifty 
years and one month as a Regu¬ 
lar passenger on the Long 
Island railroad, between Hunt¬ 
ington, L. I„ and New York 
City, Henry W. Gaines, a .law¬ 
yer, was presented ; with a com¬ 
mutation ticket to be used 
gratis during the month of May, 
with the compliments of the 
Management of the road. In 
making acknowledgment of the 
courtesy, .Mr. Gaines stated that 
though he had traveled seventy 
miles a day, he hail never suf¬ 
fered a serious accident and so 
far as he could recall had never 
been on a train on which or by 
which a passenger or trainman 
had been injured or killed. 


‘Cry Cafeteria Dining Seroice 

Frankfurters and sauerkraut, 
and similar simple and popular 
menus are being served to 
diners at tables that are devoid 
of tablecloths and napkins, by 
way of experiment on German 
railway week-end vacation 
trains running to the sport re¬ 
sorts of Bavaria. Travelers 
carrying their own coffee or 
other dishes are permitted to 
warm them on the dining car 
range. If this so-called cafeteria 
service proves successful it will 
be extended to other trains. 


Thirty-two inbound and twen¬ 
ty-eight outbound trains, or a 
total of 2,589 cars, were 
handled by yard forces at Rich¬ 
mond, Ind., during the 24-hour 
period from midnight, Sunday, 
February 1. 


‘Product of Loafing Minds 

Government ownership is the 
product of loafing minds and 
loitering ambitions. It is the 
indolent offspring of the static 
mind, and its ancestry may be 
traced back through a long line 
of dawdling political sooth¬ 
sayers. As a theory it lacks 
imagination, originality, inspira¬ 
tion and romance. As an actual¬ 
ity it is a stupid, dull, languor¬ 
ous method of carrying on the 
work of the world. It is the 
substitution of Government 
deficits for private profits. It 
is the dragging brake on indi¬ 
vidual enterprise and a stubborn 
barrier to industrial progress. 

It is the Santa Claus idea of 
government, heralded by politi¬ 
cal sleigh-bell ringers. It has 
never won an economic battle 
despite the unfair advantages it 
demands in its otvn behalf. It 
has never developed a new idea ; 
it has never created anything, 
except jobs. It is destructive 
of Wealth growth and produce ' 
tive of debt growth. It deadend 
the will to do and nourishes, the 
will to be done for. It makes" 
politics instead of business the.- 
national dividend, producer,., 

—Henry Swift Ives, Vice- 
President, Casualty Infor¬ 
mation Clearing House. 


Car Smashed to Bits, Driver Safe 1 

From Redwood City, .Cal., 1 , 
comes a somewhat weird story 
of a grade crossing accident. . 
"The Lark,” the Southern, Pa¬ 
cific's crack train, after crash¬ 
ing into an automobile scat¬ 
tered the debris the length of 
three of the city’s blocks. By¬ 
standers were horror stricken 
and believed that the driver had 
suffered the fate of his car. 
They proceeded to what for the 
moment proved to be a fruitless 
search, for when the train was 
at last brought to a stop, he, 
Michael Murphy, was found 
making his way down off the 
engine pilot. 


With completion of fifty-five 
miles of railroad between Man- 
ter, Kas., and Joycoy, Col., by 
the Santa Fe, everyone of Colo¬ 
rado's sixty-three counties will 
boast of having railroad service. 
Baca county, through which the 
new line is being built, was the 
only one left without this mod¬ 
ern convenience. 


Jhdtd 1,300,000 Travelers 

In caring for the human prob¬ 
lems that develop with railroad 
travel, the Travelers' Aid So¬ 
ciety, in 1926, dealt with 49,380 
cases of children traveling 
alone; 1,252 marriages for 

which witnesses were furnished ; 
4,838 runaways; 30,830 travel¬ 
ers, mostly immigrants, who 
had difficulties with our lan¬ 
guage ; and 4,987 persons who 
had lost their tickets or money 
and needed assistance. 

The Society maintains agents 
at all large railroad and steam¬ 
ship [terminals through 149 local 
societies anfi 1,640 cooperat¬ 
ing Representatives in communi¬ 
ties where no organization has 
been jstarted. The Society spent 
about $1,000,000 during 1926 
and extended aid to 1,300,000 
persqns. l 

1 * * 

Unusual Engine Mileage Record 

A -locomotive, built by the 
Manchester Locomotive Works 
in 1881, and delivered to the Si. 
.;:Louih & San Francisco at a cost 
of $7,969.70, is still in everyday 
service on passenger trains be¬ 
tween Hugo, Okla., and Hope, 
Ark.,;121 miles. Up to the time 
it le^t the shops at Springfield 
recently, it had run 2,463,750 
milesj The engine weighs 88,- 
000 pounds, carries 150 pounds 
of steam pressure and has cylin- 
!.tiers [17 inches by 24 inches; 
total heating surface 1,242 
square feet, grate area 17 
■ squaiie feet. The boiler was re¬ 
newed in 1898 and the firebox 
again in 1913.— Railway Age. 

I 

C^Ceu! Model Pullman Sleeper 

I'pjier and lower berths have 
given way to fourteen com¬ 
partments with full length beds 
and furnished with a folding 
table, chair, full length mirror, 
electric fans, shaded lights and 
hot and cold water in a new 
model coach recently exhibited 
by the Pullman Company. The 
cars, however, are not converti¬ 
ble into day coaches, but prom¬ 
ise to become popular, neverthe¬ 
less, because of the privacy they 
afford. 


" The investment in rail¬ 
ways,” according to Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, "has increased from less 
than $75,000 to more than $97,- 
000 a mile, or about $23,000 a 
mile during the last ten years." 
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JUNE 

i? 

June in the grass I 

Daisies and buttercups, lo. they surpass 

Coined gold of kings; and for queendom, 
the rose. 

Bloom of the month, see how stately she 
goes. 

Blow, winds, and waft me the breathings 
of flowers; 

June's in her bowers, 

June overhead I 

All the birds know it, for swift they have 
sped 

Northward, and now they are singing like 
mad; 

June in full-tide for then, June makes them 
glad. 

Hark, the bright choruses greeting the day— 

Sorrow, away! 

— Ulchard Burton. 










